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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


(Concluded.) 


Marlborough had now risen to the zenith 
of ‘his glory. In the campaign of 1707, he 
had to combat with the celebrated duke of 
Vendome, by whom he was so well watch- 
ed, that he was unable to gain much advan- 
tage over him. The campaign was spent in 
useless exertion, and the contending armies 
retired to winter quarters without having ef- 
fected any thing of importance. In. April the 
duke of Marlborough set out from the Hague 





England to Charles XII. oi Sweden, who 
was then in the heart of Germany. The con- 
duct of this monarch had been so involved 
in mystery, that the allied courts were alarm- 
ed, and the duke of Marlborough was ap- 
pointed ambassador to him, as the most pro- 
per person for penetrating into his designs. 
He found the Swedish monarch, in his ori- 
ginal character, not simple, but sordid in his 
appearance and economy, savage in his de- 
portment, ferocious, illiterate, stubborn, im- 
placable and reserved. Marlborough, with 
that elegant and fascinating address which 
was so peculiar to him, assailed the Swede 
on the side of his vanity, the oniy point at 
which he was accessible. “ Sire,” said he, 
«“] present to your majesty a letter, not 
from the chancery, but from the heart of the 
queen my mistress, and written with her 
own hand. Had not her sex prevented her 








from taking so long a journey, she would 
have crossed the sea to see a prince adored | 
by the whole universe. | esteem myself hap- 
py in assuring your majesty of my regard, | 
and I would think it an honor, if my affairs 
would allow me, to learn under so great a 
general as your majesty, what I want to know 
in the art.of war.” Charles was pleased; he 
professed particular regard for queen Anne, 
as well as for the person of her ambassador, 
and declared he would take no steps preju- 
dicial to the grand alliance. The duke of 
Marlborough, as was just said, had attained 
to the zenith of his glory; but the good for- 
tune which had hitherto attended him, be- 








ence at Frankfort with the electors of Mentz, 
Hanover and Palatine, about the operations 
of the ensuing campaign, he was mortified 
in being unable to infuse into them such a 
spirit of zeal as was necessary for the suc- 
cessful issue of those operations. On his re- 
turn to England, he had the still farther mor- 
tification of finding his dutchess supplanted 
in the affections of the queen, by a new and 
more obsequious favorite. This favorite was 
Mrs. Masham, a kinswoman of the dutchess, 
by whom she had been raised from indigence 
and obscurity. The presence of the duke 
reclaimed the attentions of the queen for a 
time; but the impression was made which at 
length put an end to his consequence. 

In the campaign of 1708 the French, under 
the dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, were 


superior skill of prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough. Lisle was invested, and, 
after a siege of some months, together with 
its citadel, surrendered. Marlborouyh reco- 
vered Ghent, Bruges, and other places, 
which had been taken by the French at the 
commencement of the campaign. France 
was now obliged to set on foot a negotiation, 
and the duke of Marlborough, who had so 
often met and defeated her generals in the 
field, was appointed the queen’s plenipoten- 
tiary and went to Holland. The prelimina- 
ries proposed by the duke, in which the in- 
terests of the allies were duly regarded, were 
such as the French minister could not agree 
to, and the war was again renewed. The 
duke of Marlborough had now to contend 
with marshal Villars, a general of great ex- 
perience and skill. The battle of Malplaquet 
was fought oh the 3ist of August, and was 
one of the most destructive actions of the 
whole war. It cost the allics 18000 men, in 
killed and wounded. The city of Mons was 
taken, but the purchase was reckoned dear, 
even by those who were the advocates of the 
war. The English nation, long accustomed 
to victory,began to lose its relish for tri- 
umphs in which it had no real or apparent 
interest. The war became unpopular; the 
tories were loud in clamors against it, and 
the hero of it was slighted. His winter visit, 
though attended with public honors, was in- 
auspicious to the expectations he had fos- 
tered; and he found that an irreparable breach 





Gan Row, at times, to desert him. At a confer- 


defeated in the battle of Oudenarde, by the | 








had been made between his dutchess and the 
queen. 

The duke of Marlborough, in conjunction 
with prince Eugene, opened the campaign 
of 1710, and conducted it against marshal 
Villars. In this campaign the towns of Do- 
way, Bethune, Aire, and St. Venant, were 
taken by the army of the confederates. The 


» however, prevent the machinations of 
his enemies at home. The queen had dis- 
missed the earl of Goddolphin, and called to 
her counsels men inimical to the views of 
the dvke. They wished and expected his 
resignation; but either through privaie inte- 
rest, or a desire of being absent from ascene 
of things in which he could take no part, or, 
perhaps, from a regard.to the welfare of his 
country, he dissembled his indignation, gnd 
again met his rival Villars. In this campaign 
he maintained his superiority, but his suc- 
cess was neither very brilliant, nor of ma- 
terial importance. His influence at court was 
now entirely gone. Marlborough, who but 
a few months before had been so highly ex- 
tolled and caressed by the representatives of 
the nation, and whose name had been borne 
on the pinions of Fame to the remotest cor- 
ners of the civilized world, was now become 
the object of parliamentary hatred and cen- 
sure, That hero who had won so many bat- 


tles, subdued so many towns and territories, 
encountered and surmounted so many diffi- 
|culties and dangers; who had humbled the 
| pride 


and disappointed the ambition of 


| France, secured the liberty of Europe when 


it was on the point of being subverted by the 
sceptre of Gallic domination, and chained 
victory to his chariot wheels, was ina few 
weeks turned into an object of contempt and 
derision. He was ridiculed in public libels, 
and reviled in private conversation. Instan- 
ces were every where repeated of his fraud, 
avarice, and extortion; his insolence, cruelty, 
ambition, and misconduct; even his courage 





was called in question, and this illustrious 
| general was classed among those who wal- 
low in the lowest depths of human degene- 
racy. As he did not resign the command of 
the army it was taken from him. Some 
members of the -house of commons charged 
him with peculation, but with no just foun- 








dation. They were jealous ef his power, and 


ictories of the duke on the continent could - 
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were determined to keep no terms with the 
man who had been so long and so deserved- 
ly regarded as the first personage in the na- 
tion, and who, whatever might have been 
his failings, merited the esteem and venera- 
tion of his country. In the winter of 1712 he 
paid a visit to the Low Countries, where he 
was received wtih the honors due to his high 
character. In two years he returned, and on 
the accession of George I, was again sum- 
moned to court, and enjoyed the smiles of 
royal favor. He was reinstated in the su- 
preme command of the army, and his advice 
was taken and acted on in the suppression 
of the rebellion of 1715. This was the last 
public business in which he took a part. His 
mental faculties began to droop, and he at 
length experienced those failings which ai 
so humiliating to the human mind, 
which induce the state of second infancy. 
He died at Windsor on the 17th June 1722, 
in the 73d year of his age, leaving behind 
him a numerous posterity by his four daugh- 
ters, who were married into families of the 
greatest character and title in the realm. 

R. B. F. 
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For the Repertory. 


ARDENNIS: 
OR THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 
“A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By Ubualdo. 


ACT THIRD. 
Scene First. The hail in the castle of Ardennis. 
Enter  Irdennis. 
edennis. When shall I shake these terrors from 
my soul! 
There was a time when I could smile at danger; 
Now every breath that shakes the forest leaves, 
Can fill with terror my too guilty heart. 
*Lis plain, I live within the reach of ruin! 
Justice seems now to draw her angry sword, 
And much f fear my fail alone will sheathe it. 
Idumeo’s spirit murder’s my repose; 
Where e’er [ fly, the threat’ning ghost pursues, 
And thunders vengeance on my startled ear! 
rhe voice of conscience, fearful and more dread 
Than bursting thunders or the cannon’s roar, 
Disturbs my bosom with its ceaseless cries. 
Whio’s there? Rodrigo? 
Enter Rodrigo. 
Rodrigo. Vt is, my lord. 
.trden. Tell me, Rodrigo, why P’'m thus disturb’d? 
Rod. Upray you, pardon my intrusion, sir, 
4s I have news of moment to impart; 
And thought it better to disturb you thus, 
Than by delay keep back, what you, Pm sure, 
Will be rejoiced to hear. 
-ftrden. Then say it quickly. 
Rod. Since first your kindness raised me from 
distress, 
You’ve laid the secrets of your bosom bare, 
And stoop’d to fake Rodrigo as a friend; 
Nor think, my lord, this grateful heart forgets 
ht owes its being to your goodness 
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Arden. Well, 
No matter now, Rodrigo, but yet learn, 
There is a dreadful secret lab’ring here, 
Which, ne’er to mortal ar, has been reveal'd, 
Perhaps when I have summon’d up resolve, 
Pll harrow up thy soul with the recital! 
No more;—your tale. 
Rod. Since we attack’d the cave, 
You told me, there were possibly alive, 
The son and daughter of Ardennis. 
Arden. Ha! 
One I know lives, the other too I fear; 
O! that the serpents were within my grasp! 
Rod. 1 speak not yet, as certain of the truth, 
But if J do not err, the daughter’s found. 
-Irden. Did’st thou say found, Rodrigo? 
Rod. Aye, my lord, 
I think I have already told your lordship, 
That we had rescued, from the fierce Banditti, 
A lady and her female servant. 
Arden. Well. 
Rod. Petro, my lord, mquisitive as usual, 
Pretended love to the deiuded maid, 
And gain’d the secret of their early flight. 
~Irden. Go on. 
Rod. This morning, e’er the sun had risen, 
They left the castle of the count St. Alme. 
Irden. St. Alme resides not distant from our 
castle; 
I know him, but not intimately, Rodrigo; 
Well, his daughter I suppose? 
Rod. Not his daughter. 
-Irden. No. 
Rod. A foundling. 
Arden. Ha! what is it thou say’st? 
Rod. Rear’d by the bounty of the noble count. 
.irden. How learn’d you this? 
Rod. From what I heard of Petro, 
A quick suspicion flash’d across my mind; 
The maid I further question; threaten’d her, 
And she disclosed her mistresses’s designs. 
[Ardennis paces the stage.) 
Arden. I must see her; if she live, ?'m insecure. 
Rod. Now, what Lground my strong surmise upon, 
Is this, upon her arm the maiden wears 
A shining bracelet, the exact resemblance 
Of that we parted from the countess’ arm— 
Arden. The countess! [ Starting. | 
Rod. Yes, my noble lord, Louisa. 
-Irden. Oh! good Rodrigo, there again 1 fall! 
That form which in the forest we beheld, 
The ghost of dead Idumeo, has inform’d me, 
That she, who for six weeks has been confined, 
Amid the horrors of a dungeon’s damps, 
In hopes that famine would deny my sword 
The shedding of her blood, is still alive; 
The countess! 
Rod. Louisa still alive, my lord? 
~Irden. Yes. No matter, my soul now meditates, 
A dreadful deed! I must behold this girl; 
Go bring her hither. [exit Rodrigo.] Perdition 
threatens me! 
The waves are troubled, the tempestuous sea 
Of vengeance swells its angry flood to drown me! 
(Enter Cicilia.) 
The countess still exists! 
Cicilia. Ha! the countess. 
What guilty frowns are settled on that brow! [ Apart. 
Arden. Ardennis, thou art not secure, while one 
Of the rank etock of murder’d Claudio lives. 
Cecilia. Of murder’d Claudio! 
Oh! should my fears be true, a villain’s heart 








Resides within that bosom. [.2part.] 

Arden, Death! Rodrigo! [ Discovers Cecilia.) 
Down to thy dungeon, blast not thus my eyes. 

Cecilia. Why. is this’? wherefore this storm of pas- 

sion? . 

My lord, what mean’st thow debtor to thy kindnegs 
For my rescue from the fierce banditti— 

-Irden. Within there. 

Enter Rodrizo and Petro. 

Rod. & Petro. My lord. 

Arden. Seize that treach’rous girl, 
And her, and her attendant too, confine 
Within the secret chamber. 

Cecilia Heavens! my lord— 

-Irden. Let her not speak, away with her, ’tis shet 

Cecilia. Whom? but tell me who I am— 

-Irden. 1 say, away! 

Cecilia. Cruel, ungen’rous man! [ They bear her of. 3 

-Irden. The daughter lives, 
Pity begone, thou babbling infant, hence. 
She must not live, or else Ardennis falls 
Fall! no, that will I not! is it for this 
I’ve been so deeply guilty? murder’d all 
That stood between ambition and myself? 
Was it for this, my dagger sought his heart, 
Whose restless spirit haunts my peace? blasting 
My hopes, my darling hopes! the countess too, 
Her mother, both exist! I scarce dare enter 
Again within that dungeon’s awful gloom, 
For there, I meet again Idumeo’s ghost 


Rodrigo. 








Re-enter Rodrigo. 

Rod. Here, my lord. 

Arden. My faithful fellow, 
There’s danger lurking near me, and thou know’ st 
We should not let the serpent crawl too long, 
Lest it should turn and sting us. 

Rod. True my lord. 

Arden. Art thou my friend? [ Grasping his hand. | 

Rod. Your servant, good my lord. 

Arden. Art thou my friend? 

Rod. My lord, you know Iam. 
Bound to obey your ev’ry great command, 
Though it should bid me, leagued with danger, 
Haste to the verge of death, to death itself. 

-irden. Thy dagger has lost nothing of its edge’ 
Can it stab sure as it was wont to do? 
Is not thy arm unnerved? 

Rod. ’Tis not my lord. 

-Irden. Think’st thou a victim’s groans cduld 

touch thy soul? 

Rod. Not if that victim were my master’s foe. 

Arden. Foe! hark ye, Rodrigo; all hell combined, 
Were not so formidable as that foe. 

Rod. If my impatient dagger, can but find 
A passage to his heart, he dies. 

Arden. She dies. 

Rod. A woman! 

-Irden. Art thou but half a murderer? 

Rod. Sure it were cowardly to kill a woman. 

-4rden. Not if that woman be my deadliest foe! 
Dost thou forget from what a state of mis’ry 
I snatch’d thee? and dar’st hesitate, base slave, 
To do a deed of blood, when I command? 

Rod. I owe you much, my lord; my soul revolts 
Against my will, but yet I'll do the deed. 

Arden. ’Tis well: now hasten to my chamber, 

there 

Pll meet you presently: begone! 

Rod. ’Tis well. [ Exit.] 

Arden. 1 will not rest until my fears are o’er: 


Lexit.J 
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SSS 
Scene Second. The secret chamber. A room painted 
entirely black: on a sliding pannel in the back scene, 

a death’s headis portrayed. A large arm chair is pla- 

ced near the scene, on one side thé ¢keleton, in which 

Cecilia is seated, in a melancholy attitude. Jeannette 

is leaning on one side of it, with a small lamp in her 

hand. 

Cecilia. “Ardennis thou art not secure, while one 
Of the rank stock of murder’d Claudio lives.” 
What meant the villain by those dreadful words? 
Should 1 be one of slaughter’d Claudio’s seed, 
And in his pow’r! there’s horror in the thought! 
With blood and death this count is too familiar, 
And I may be the victim of his crimes. 

Jeannette. 
Jean. Madam. 
Cecilia. It grieves me to thé heart, 
My faithful girl, that I have brought thee here, 
To share my luckless fortune. 
Jean. Pray you, lady— 
Not to command me hence, if you remain, 
Indecd, indeed, ’twill break my heart to leave you. 
Cecilia. Alas! I fear Jeannette, we must remain, 
What e’er our inclination to depart. 
Jean. What! pris‘ners, lady? 
Cecilia. 1 fear tis so, indeed. 
Jean. O! heaven! 
Cecilia. Nay, fear not, heaven will protect us. 
Who casts his hope upon the arm of heayen, 
Will never want for succor, mercy there, 
Sits on the throne of justice to protect 
The guiltless. 
Jean. Oh! if they should murder us. 
Cecilia. Why if they should, they cannot kill the | 
soul, 
’Tis but the body feels the dagger’s point, 
And but the body quivers at the wound. 
As the keen shaft upon the yielding air, 
But passes through and leaves no trace behind, 
So shall the soul the stroke of death defy, 
And smile secure, amid the mighty ruin. 
I told thee when this count beheld my face, 
He started; doubtless I bore resemblance, 
To some one, whom the grave has lung since held: 
He talk’d of blood and murder— 
Jean. Blood and murder! 
He means to murder you. 
Cecilia. Perhaps he does. 
This were a spot well suited to the act; 
Hung in the sable color of his soul, 
*Tis amply congruous to a deed of blood! 
[Surveytug the chamber.) | 
Perhaps *twas here, my father or my mother, 
Or haply both, received the fatal blow. 
Jean. And see, dear lady, as if it were intended, 
This should indeed be made the house of death, 
A skeleton is painted on the wall. 
Cecilia, Gracious heaven! where? 
Jean. Behold. 











[ Cecilia gazes at it.) 

Cecilia. Thou solemn friend, , 

Well might the dying wretch with thee hold con- 
verse; 

-For though that skeleton is tongucless now, 
Still dost thou thunder on the startled mind;— 
“ Behold, vain man, the period of thy crimes, 
See here the loathsome aspect thou must wear! 
That socket, which now holds a piercing eye, 
Must soon be sightless as my hollow front, 
Those bones, now cover’d with:thy yielding flesh, 
Ere long must lie as naked as my own; 


Of all thy present beauty shall remain.” 


Thou silent monitor, let me more near 


Jean. Pray, dear madam, do not talk so sadly. 
Cecilia. I talk but truth, thus must it be with all! 


Peruse thy lineaments. 

[ She approaches to contemplate the head, and 
upon touching tt, the pannel flies open. She 
starts back. 

Fternal powers! 

Jean. Lady, for what are we reserved? 

Cecillia. 1 know not. 

A secret pannel in the wainscot placed, 

And that dread figure, doubtless, drawn to show 

What spot the spring contains! what can this mean? 

[ will search out. 

Jean. O' heaven, my lady, do not. 

Cecilia. What should we fear? if heaven ordain 

it so, 

ThatT should bring some mystery to light, 

Which in the secrets of this castle lies, 

*Ywere sacrilege to taint my soul with fear! 

[ Looks in. } 

All dark and comfortless, give me the lamp. 

Jean. For heaven’s love, lady, do forbear. 

[ Gives her the lamp.} 

Cecilia. Now far, 

A gloomy dungeon seems to reach below! 

1 will explore it by thie flight of stairs. 

Jeun. Lady, if you go we’re lost. 

Cecilia. Lost if we stay. 

And if we die, ‘tis immaterial how. 

Yet heaven may lead us from the dreadful gloom, 

To liberty: for often have I heard 

Of secret passages beneath the earth. 

Jean. li may be so, indeed. 

Cecilia. Come boldly, then. 

Wark! hark! methought I heard a voice. 

Jean. And I. 

Cecilia. Uaply some suff’rer in the dungeon’s 

gloom. 

Countess. [ from the dungeon. | When shall I quit 

this load of weary life, 

And sooth my agonies in death’s embrace? 

Cecilia. Hark! again, a woman’s voice. 

Countess. Cruel Fernando, 

Could thy dark malice find no other means 

To rob me of my life, but famine? 

Cecilia. Hear’st thou? 
Jean. 1 do. 
Cecilia. Poor sufferer, I come, 

And if I can’t alleviate thy woes, 

Vl share them with thee. 

(Ereunt through the pannel.) 
Enter .Irdennis, followed by Rodrigo. 
-Irden. 1 dread to see her! 
Has your purpose cool’d? 
Rod. It has, my lord. 
-irden. T would not have you make a half stroke 
here, 

For I’m convinced she is Alberto’s daughter! 

Now to accost her: 

[Turns and discovers her to be gone } 

Escaped, by all my hopes. 

Rod. Escaped! ha! the pannel, my lord— 
Arden. The pannel! [ Recotling.} 

Rod. Aye,’tis open, doubtless through it they fled. 
Arden. Your arm, Rodrigo! I thrust him down it! 
Rod. Forbear, my lord, be seated in this chair. 
Arden. Tis smear’d with blood! away! 

Rod, My lord, ’tis not. 

“Arden. In that same chair my benefactor died!— 

But I must be firm. 
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Rod. We'll follow her, my lord. 

Arden. Yet hold, an hour has now arrived, in 
which 

Thou art about to do a deed of blood, 

But unacquainted with the cause of it! 

Now, if my resolution faulter not, 

Pll tell thee first of my extent of guilt! 

In that dread sepulchre they’re both secure, 

*Tis but a spacious tomb; therefore, no haste, 

But let us on the verge remain awhile, 

To tell a direful tale. 

Rod. twait, astonish’d! 

-Irden. Thou know’st me bloody, but not hatf 
thou know’st, . 

Of the dread crimes Ardennis has committed! 

Thou art companion of my guilt, and shalt be 

The sharer of my secrets too! hold them— 

Rod. Dear as my life, and f.ithfal as myself! 

Arden. *Yis well; 1 trust thee:—listen to my tale 

I was dependant on the noble bounty, 

Of Claudio, former lord of these domains; 

Which I by blood and murder have obtain’d. 

Rod. By his death. 

Arden. Aye, fellow, by his*murder'! 

Snatch’d trom the jaws of infumy and famine, 

In which my cruel and re!entless fate, 

Plunged me, my birth a hinds! poverty 

The meagre-jaw’d attendant at my home! 

Chance, in this state of wreichedness, bestow’d 

A happier prospect; to save this Claudio’s life, 

When.a huge boar had fasten’d on his arm 

Rod. You saved his life? 

Arden. And murder’d him, Rodrigo! 

From the very arms of death I rescued him, 
To bloat his body with destructive poison. 
Rod. Poison! 
-4rden. You shall hear: but let me hasten, 
My soul’s akin to murder, and now pants 
For other blood! soon as the count recover’d, 
He thank’d me for his life, my birth he learn’d, 
My fortune and my hopes; with grateful eye 
Then bent a glance upon me, bade me cheer, 
And vow’d to take my fortunes on himself. 

Rod. Twas greatly generous! 

-Irden. Mark, how I paid 
Such goodness and such condescension toward me. 
[left my loathsome hut, for hut it was, 
Compared to that proud castle, which was destined 
To be the scene of all my joy and guilt! 

I lcft my home, my parents and my friends, 
And was received companion to his son. 

Rod. That was indeed most kind! 

Arden. His name Alberto. 

As brothers for awhile we lived together, 
Until one day, O! fatal day for him, 

For mortal enmity has since that day, 

Fill’d all my soul against his nobie house. 

One day, this Claudio, as we wander’d through 
The adjoming forest, as our cus*om was; 
When the cool fragrance of mid summer’s eve, 
Invited recreation, there declared 

Fernando heir to all his vast estate, 

If bis Alberto died without an issue, 

Rod. What goodness! 

Arden. Now, the purpose of my heart 
Was bent, that he should die, without an issue 

Rod. Good heaven! 

-Irden. But my bold designs were blasted! 
For on the day that follow’d this, Alberto 
Drew me aside into his secret chamber, 
And here confess’d—destruction to my hopes! 











Must crumble into dust, and not a vestage 


Confess’d, that he had privately been married, 
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And that a son and daughter crown’d his joy. 

* Rod. That was unlucky. 

. Arden. My revenge was roused, 

But yet I tamed the fury in my soul, 

Sooth’d all *ie+terrors, while I sought his life, 
And bade him hope for peace; for well we knew, 
His father’s malediction would attend 


- The knowledge of his secret; which I swore, 


Inviolate to keep, e’en while I plann’d 
The ruin of his children and himself. 

Rod.’ Twas terrible! 

Irden. By my designs, old Claudio 
Obtain’d the knowledge of Alberto’s union. 

Rod. What follow’d? 

Arden. What but ruin could have follow’d? 
Alberto question’d, he confess’d the truth! 

His wife, a village girl, his father’s care 
Resolved to shelter as his son had wedded. 

Rod. But he— 

-Irden. And children were expell’d the castle! 
He left it with them, but what place received 
‘The exiled youth, to me was never known. 

Rod. * Twas barbarous! 

Arden. Meanwhile his hapless wife, 

Than whom, the rose bud blushing to the morn, 
When wet with fragrant dew, was not more fair; 
Was in a chamber in this castle kept. 

Rod. O! what a wretched destiny! 

-Irden. "Tis true. 

One crime is ever follow’d by another, 
The angry father might again relent, 
*T was therefore right that he should be removed. 


. Now this Alberto had a faithful friend, 


Who with him fled, his banishment to share; 
His name Idumeo; through his means I got 
Full many a letter, for Alberto’s pardon, 
But which my bloody purposes kept back. . 
Rod. tndeed, my lord! 
Irden. And ere the last one came, 
A slow consuming poison, from my hand, 
Old Claudio had received! Idumeo came, 
But gave me not, as heretofore, the letter. 
tied. No! 
.irden. But ask’d the aged count to speak with. 
I dared not to refuse, or else suspicion 
Might have unfathom’d all my deep laid plans! 
Wasting beneath the poison LT had given, 
Cluudio received him in that very chair. 
Hod. That chair, my lord! [sturting) how cow- 
ardly is guilt. 
-trden. O! had’st thou seen his agonies while 
reading — 
Viv soul almost relented at the sight. 
Vhe letter gave assistance to the poison; 
‘Lhe passions all were roused, the venom work’d, 
And death relieved him from his lingering pangs. 
Rod. Surely, my lord, no crime could have been 
greater. 
Arden. None, none! but ’twas ambition urged me, 
Had Ef been left within the humble sphere, 
Nature form’d me but tomove in, my soul 
Had never panted for the steeps of pride; 
But raised to grandeur, then ambition’s god 
Urged me to travel up the glorious mount, 
And sprinkled o’er my giddy path with blood! 
I seized the letter when my friend expired; 
My eye, like lightning, flash’d o’er its contents; 
1 ask’ Idumco, as he kneel’d by Claudio, 
if he had knowledge of the dreadful scroll! 
He told me no: a glance of thought more fleet 
Flew threw my mind; Idumeo only knew, 











Where lost Alberto and his offspring were, 

He then no more, the secret was secure. 

I touch’d the spring, and by a sudden movement, 
Thrust him through that pannel. 

Rod. O! dreadful deed! 


Arden. And as he fell Taim’d a deadly blow, 
He caught my dagger as it pierced his breast, 
And tumbled with it, to the dungeon’s base.— 
I had reported, that old Claudio died 
In strong convulsions, at the news received 
Of young Alberto’s death; well the story took, 
With fashion’d sorrow to the vault I bore 
My benefactor’s corpse! as all well knew, 

I was adopted heir to all his honors, 
Amid applauses, did I take possession. 

Rod. *Vis wonderful! 

Arden. Until when parted from you 
In the wood, I thought not of Idumeo. 

There first his restless spirit cross’d my way. 
od. But the countess? 

Arden. Aye, there Pve been too guilty; 

Thave already told thee she was fair, 

Beside, if she became Fernando’s wife, 

And dead Alberto’s heir should e’er be found, 
He could not hurl me from my pride; therefore, 
Long time I strove to gain the countess’ love, 
But strove in vain; at length the holy war, 

Gave her a long, long interval of vest, 

Till I return’d, and urged my suit again; 

She still persisted and I threaten’d vengeance; 
Blood was my sole resource, and I resolyed 
To marry orto murder her, for she 

Must be dead or mine, if I would be secure. 

I did not perpetrate this bloody deed; 

But still more cruel, now six weeks have pass’d, 
Since I consign’d her to that very dungeon, 
Into which Idumeo fell; there I thought 

Famine had blasted all my fears in death, 

But this Idumco’s spirit found her there, 

And minister’d reiief.—Your part begins; 
They both must die, the mother and her child, 
This by your hands shall fall, and that by mine. 


Ilow dark and gloomy is the depth below! 

No more, fate cries aloud and Lobey; 

No snrinking now, with conscience or with fear; 
Come on, Rodrigo, death or peace awaits! 
Deep, shall a little blood, our danger drown, 
And bid us rest secure for all our lives. 


-Irden. Blood! (Exeunt through the pannel. 
— oo 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXXIII. 


True ease in writing springs from art, not chance, 


PoPE. 





[ Leoks into the dungeon. } 


od. But what can drown the voice of conscience? 


As those move easiest who have learn’d the dance. 


We make no hesitation in giving the fol- 
lowing a place in our Cabinet: the justice of | 
its strictures, and the severity of its satire 
on a practice foolishly prevalent, have each | 
an equal claim to our favor: and we hope 
that Mr. Thorn will not stop here, but con- 
tinue to spur en to propriety, those who 
have wandered so far from the way. The 
key of “ The Cabinet” is hung within his 
reach, and we respectfully hope that he 
may use it whenever he feels an inclination. 


Sr e 
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To Mr. Gravity. 

In the productions of the younger part of 
our countrymen, there are perhaps more in- i 
congruities than in those of any other nation. 
If I am asked for what reason, I reply, be- 
cause they forget they are the inhabitants 
of a new world. All poets are apt to be led 
away, by the unrestrained excursions of their 
fancies, to scenes which, only existing in 
their imaginations, are no where to be found: 
of this I do not complain, but when we hear 
a bard of America, pouring forth his melan- 
choly strain amidst the ruins of an ancient 
monastery, in a country where none ever m 
existed, and in a place which has not been 
inhabited long enough to admit of the decay 
of its solid foundations, it is peculiarly un- 
pleasing. How unaccountable must be the 
wanderings of their ideas, when they lose 
themselves in the perplexing windings of a 
Grecian labyrinth, and pass with the inhabit- 
ants of the Archipelago through submarine 
caves of coral, and scenes of mysterious en- 
chantment; or when they are on the turrets 
of a lofty tower, as majestic and as dreadful 
as once were those of the warlike Troy, on 
the almost uninterrupted level of the shores 
of the Delaware. Such absurdities give rise 
to no associating thoughts, the mind rejects 
them at once; but when our poets mourn 
with “plaintive Philomel,” we are always 
brought to the recollection of the dismal 
Owl; for that is assuredly the only nightin- 
gale of our country. 

Excuse me for being led into the celebra- 
tion of this neglected, or misnamed songster; 
it is a spontaneous effusion, to which no- 
thing but his inspiration could have given 
birth. . 

TO THE OWL. 
O, thou softly breathing owl, 
Cheer us our dark path along; 
Lend us thy meiodious how], 
Charm us with thy darkling song. 


xs. 


ge titpems FONE 


*Tis thou can’st sooth the lover’s soul, 
Or wild revenge in him awaken; 

And to thy music’s sweet control, 
Submissive, yields the maid forsaken. 


Seductive passions in the breast, 
Thy melting measures silent Keep, 
And on the brain thy power imprest, 
Would make the gaycst fall asleep. 
Then never cease, in love to mourn, 
For thy cat’s head is form’d for folly, 
‘Thy days in woe will ever run, 
Thy nights be wrapp’d in melancholy. 
Alas! David, that thou art not a better 
poet! if thou wert, what a subject is there 
here for thy pen! how exalted is the idea of 
seeing an interesting owl seated in the hol- 
low of an ancient oak, blinking away the daz- 
zling influence of the sun, or sleeping 
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throughout the live long day; and how no- 
ble is the opinion he impresses on us, of his 
courage, when, even like the redoubtable 
lovers of former times, and other countries, 
hé scours the forests in the dead hour of mid- 
night, regardless of any thing that may ap- 
proach him, to pour his sorrows into its at- 
tentive ear. Ye poets of America, wherefore 
will ye stiil persist in transplanting other trees, 
and other birds to your happy clime, when 
you have such a nightingale of your own to 
celebrate? Wherefore will you tell your 
doleful tales of hapless despair to a foreign 
Philomela, when you have one whose sym- 
pathising accents are better suited for your 
relief, and the cavity of whose decayed abode 
in solemn wretchedness will “ answer groan 
for groan?” 

But, again to be serious: we see enough 
to convince us of the talents of our country, 
in the force, and ingenuity of some of its 
compositions; to the solid dealer in prose 
she proves herself “though young in years, 
yet in experience old;” for the libraries con- 
tain almost every information he can desire, 
from the most ancient, to the productions of 
the present times; and for the indulgence 


|L hereby address you another extract. 


tinkling numbers of lascivious desire, our 
poetry should rise to the sublime, and par- 
take of that firmness which. alone can ensure 
its durations DAVID THORN. 


—_ + 
For the Repertory. 
TO DOCTOR FUNGUS. 
My Dear Frank. 
I received your loving letter, informing 
me that the editor of the Repertory had 
called upon you for the rest of my log -book, 
and now, that you may gratify his desires, 


I shall now, having invented an infallible 
cure for the gout and rheumatism, and having 
tried it successfully upon myself and other 
fratients too numerous to mention, I shall now, 
I say, clap on a heavy press of canvass and 
proceed with my story. 

When M‘Fallough concluded his history 
Prim gave a sort of a groan, and just then, 
passing the skeleton of a dead horse, which 
Teady declared was an old maid devoured 
by gnats, Dolly Grump gave a kind of a 
wheeze, which plainly showed that her xasal 
nerves were affected, and turning to the 





of the poet, there need surely be no greater 
incentive than the variety, elegance, and 
grandeur of her scenery, for it partakes of 
all; and since in the works of art we have 
only attained that degree which secures con- 
venience and comfort; it becomes the more 
proper (as it must ever have been the most 
delightful,) for him, to contemplate the in- 
finitude and sublimity of the works of Om- 
nipotence. Let him view the mountains, rocks 
_and riyers, Heaven has so bountifully scat- 
tered among us; let him climb with fearful 
astonishment the Alleghany’s frowning pre- 
cipices, or descend the rapid current of the 
Missisippi; let him bend his steps towards 
our regions in the south, and from the tower- 
ing eminence of the Andcs view the world, 
as it were, pictured beneath him; let him 
look upon the extending horizon; contem- 
plate the increasing luminaries of the firma- 
ment; and wonder at the storms mingling 
harmlessly at his feet, whilst his adventurous 
fancy soars on the wings of the tempest, for 
what can be better calculated to inspire him 
with the divine sensations of a poet, than 
objects such as these? Or if his genius be of 
the milder kind, since we possess no song- 
ster of the night, let him turn his attention 
to those that cheer us in the day. 
The American, particularly the youthful 
poet, should reflect on this, nor longer excite 
our laughter by his praises of that nightin- 
gale, which thought instantly converts into 
an owl. The perishable matter of intoxicat- 


that such molahauns as you, were not kept | 
at home, digging turf, and not suiiered to 
shatter the nerves of a lady of quality like | 


“ Quality,” re-echoed Teady, “ by all the 
snakes in Ireland, and divil a one is there 
there; but they must be of a monstratious bad 


dead mammy, and that’s a mare, gra!” 

This exasperated Dolly, who thereupon, 
lost all con:mand of herself, and declared by 
the noble blood of the Grumps, that if he 
did not know how to treat a lady with polite- 
ness, he had better leave the coach! “Friend,” 











permit me to dip the summits of my digits 
(thereby meaning her fingers, Frank,) into | 
thy elegant receptacle of odoriforous atoms | 
to satiate the cravings of my olfactory nerve!” | 
which in plain terms, my dear cous: meant’ 
give me a pinch of snuff. 

“ By the hill o’ Hoath!”’ said Teady, “ but 
that’s a language, that my swate ears never 
saw before! pray mistress Grump, what do 
you call it?” 

«“ The belle lettres, you goose,” answered 
Dolly. 

“ Bell weathers!” replied M‘Fallough, 
“well I’ve heard of a goat being a bell 
weather, but by the latchet of the Pope’s 
sandal, 1 never heard of a goose’s being 
one.” 


Irishman, she cried, “It is a great shame, !€he curtains oi the couch, flew, and 
me, with your low jargon!” 


jing upon a lee 


quality, if they cant bear the smell of a horse’s | 


continued she, turning to Prim, “ wilt thou | 


Se 








the cable of your tongue, to spare the ganm- 
mon of Miss Grump. You're as sharp as a 
strong current setting on a lee shore, and she 


looks of as many colors as a dying dolphin.” 
“ Och! bless your ugly sea terms,” replied 
Teady, “ ony thing to please yeu. I was once 
going tull sea myself, gra! but while I went 
up stairs to tie up a dirty bit of canvass, 
they sailed away from the wharf an’ left me 
in the garret.” 

Teady now declared he was used to driy- 
ing six horses, ever since he was born, and 
in spite of the remonstrances of Prim, and 
the doleful cries of Dolly Grump, he dis- 
placed our land pilot, and seating himself at 
the helm, drove us as if he wore a press of 
canvass in the monsoons. 

We went snug enough for a little while, 
until we came to a narrow creek, which 
M‘Fallough declared the horses should leap, 
or he would’nt give a thirteen for ’em. Ac- 
cordingly he gave them the whip, which in- 
creased their speed, like aljugger in a squall, 
but suddenly starting on the edge, the check 
threw us from our seats, and the carriage 
completely turned turtic with us. 
Whata tempest: the main royals, I mean 


’ 
the 


{ poor 
Dolly Grump, seizing hold of the nearest 


;one to save herself trom the water, kept 


lying about, likea ring tailed monkey swing- 
backstey, with her 
spout full of electric fluid. 
‘Teady came down, lumpus, in the creek, 
iand Obadiah was thrown conipletcly into the 
mud on the other side. He came down head 
foremost, and his broad hat served asa kind 
of basin, in which he stuck, with his legs in 
the air, like Manfredi upon the tight rope. 





one of his horses, and as for myself, I came 
sousc into the puddle, as naturally as a toad 
upon his stool. 

After some time, some of the Aumane 
wreckers Coming to our ussistance, we were 
extricated from our disagreeable situation. 
As the recollection of our disaster, creates 
laughter till my lungs are shaken, I shall 
now conclude this extract. 

As I am now near the meridian of health, 
and shall soon return to Philadelphia, pre- 
pare my charming Clementina for that happy 
hour, in which the gazettes will teem with 

Married, on Thursday* evening last, by 
the Rev. Nebuchadnezzar O’Splice’em, 
Capt. Gabriel Grummet, aged 66, to the 
amiable and accomplished Miss Clementina 





* Isay Thursday, because the ladies prefer that 
evening, so that they may go to church on the fol- 





“Come, come, Teady,” said I “ paul the 








ing passion should be forgotten, and above 








windlass of your jaws, and clap astopper on 


custom. 


coats . 
| puffed with wind like a parachute, ora water 


The driver was thrown on the neck of 


lowing Sunday, without trespassing on an ancient . 
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Caustic, aged 53, daughter to Christopher 
Caustic, Esq. apothecary and man midwife. 
Yours, &c. 
GABRIEL GRUMMET. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
Mr Faditor, 

Sometime between the years 1793 and 
1798, a young gentleman took up his lodg- 
ings at a boarding house in the town of Rich- 
mond in Virginia. He was the unfortuncte 
victim of a constitutional disease, which ap- 
peared to be rapidly undermining his health 
and hurrying him to the grave, from the 
bondage of which he w.s endeavoring to 


himscif as much us possible from society; 
but the ami.bleness of his disposition, the 
elegance and correctness of his deportment, 
the concinnity of his address, and the thought- 
ful, resigned mclancholy which dwelt on his 
countenance, attracted the attention and won 
the respect and esteem of those who were 
so happy as to enjoy with him the few mo. 
ments which he devoted to social intercourse. 
[lis residence in Richmond was short; and 
he leftit without communicating to any per- 
son the least detail of his history. After his 
departure, a bundle of papers was found in 
the room he had occupicd, which, on ex- 


amination, appeared to be a series of letters | 


written by a young English nobleman, while 
on atour through the United States, to a 
member of parliament in England. These 
letters were immediately published im a 
Virginia newspaper, and some of them 
shortly afterwards came out in a small 8vo. 
yolume, under the title of “The British 
Spy.” Itis surprising that a work of so mueh 
merit should be so litle known; thata plant 
of such rare beauty should put forth its 
leaves, and unfold its blossoms, in the field 
of science, but attract so scldom the atten- 


tion of the wandering botanist! The letters | to distribute the mystic symbols, there was, 
are written with a pen of a peculiar form and || 


elegance, and by a hard of no common } 


energy. Having left the little volume In a 
distant state, I am unable to furnish you 
with any other specimens than the following 
extract from one of the letters, describing a 
venerable minister of the gospel in Virgina, 
since deceased, and the father of a lady, the 
amia!*c consort of an amiable clergyman in 
this city. The letters have since been gener- 
ally ascribed to William Wirt, esq. of Virgi- 
nia, who has made himself so well known 
by the part he has acted, and the celebrated 
speech he delivered in the trial of Burr, and 
who, it has been pretty clearly ascertained, 
is the same with the young Richmond 
stranger. Yours respectfully, F. 
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“ Richmond, October 10th. 

“I have been, my dear S—, on an excur- 
sion through the counties that lie along the 
eastern side of the blue ridge, A general 
description of that country and its inhabitants 
may form the subject of a future letter. For 
the present I shall entertain you with the 
account of a most singular and interesting 
adventure. " a 

“It was one Sunday, as I travelled through 
the county of Orange, that my eye was 
caught by a cluster of horses, tied near an 


| old ruinous wooden house in the forest, not 


far from the road side. Having frequently 
seen such objects before, in travelling 


oe | through these states,-] had no difficulty in un- 
liberate himself by traveiling. He secluded | 


derstanding that this was a place of religious 
worship. Devotion alone should have stopped 
me to join in the duties of the congregation; 
but, I must confess, curivsity to hear the 
preacher of such a wilderness was not the 
least of my motives. On entering, I was 
struck with his preternatural appearance. 
He, was a tall and very spare old man; his 
head, which was covered with a white linen 
cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, 
were all shaking under the influence of a 
palsy, and a few moments convinced me, 
that he was perfectly blind. The first emo- 
tions which touched my breast were those of 
ming.ed pity and veneration. But, oh! how 
svon were all my feelings changed! the lips 
of Plato were not more worthy of a prognos- 


| Uc swarm of bees, than were the lips of this 


holy man. It was a day of the administration 


| of the secrament, and his subject, of course, 


was the passion of our Saviour. I had heard 
the subject handled a thousand times, I had 
thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I 
suppose that, in the wild woods of America, 
Iwas to meet with a man whose eloquence 











would give to this topic a new and more 
sublime pathos than I had ever before wit- 
nessed As he descended from the pulpit 


in his air and manner, a peculiar, a more 
than human solemnity, which made my 
blood run cold und my whole frame to 
shiver. He then drew a picture of the suffer- 
| ings of our Saviour; his trial before Pilate, 
| bis ascent up Calvary, his crucifixion, and 
/his death. I knew the whole history, but 
“never, wntil then, had I heard the circum- 
stances so selected, so arranged, so colored! 
it was all new; and 1 seemed to have heard 
it for the first Ume in my life. His enuncia- 
tion was so delicate, that his voice trembled 
on every syllable, and every heart in the 
assembly trembled in unison. His peculiar 
phrases had that force of description, that the 
original appeared to be, at that moment, 





acting before our eyes, we saw the very 

















faces of the Jews, the staring, frightful dis- 
tortions of rage and malice. We saw the 
buffets; my soul kindled with a flame of in- 
dignation, and my hands were involuntarily 
and convulsively clenched. But when he 
came to touch on the patience, the forgiv- 
ing meekness of our Saviour; when he drew 
to the life, his blessed eye, streaming in 
tears to heaven, his voice breathing to Ged 
a soft and gentle prayer of pardon to his 
enemies, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do;” the voice of the 
peacher, which had all along faltered, grew 
fainter and fainter, until, his utterance being 
entirely obstructed by the force of his feel- 
ings, he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and burst iato a loud and irrepressible flood 
of grief. The effect is inconceivable, the 
whole house resounded with the mingled 
groans, and sobs, and shrieks of the congre- 
gation. It was some time before the tumult 
had so far subsided as to permit him to pro- 
ceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, though 
fallacious, standard of my own weakness, I 
began to feel very uneasy for the situation of 


| the preacher. For1 could not conceive how 


he would be able to let his audience dewn 
from the height to which he had raised them 
up, without impairing the dignity and 
solemnity of his subject, or perhaps, shock- 
ing them by the abruptness of the fali. But 
no; the descent was as beautiful and sublime, 
as the elevation had been rapid and enthu- 
siastic. The first sentence with which he 
broke the awful silence, was a quotation 
from Rosseau: “ Socrates died like a philo- 
sopher, but Jesus Christ like a God!” 
(‘To be concluded in our next.) 


—_ +o 
For the Repertory. 


THE TRAVELLER. No. I. 


How poor is he, though gorgeous wealth surround, 
With glittering folly, his imperial dome, 

Who through creation’s noblest scenes can pass, 
Nor feel the throb of pleasure at his heart. 
When the gay traveller in his smooth career, 

On either hand beholds the genial spring, 
Scatter her roses o’er th’ enameld plain, 

And give to nature her forsaken garb; 

When o’er the meadows, cloth’d in grateful green, 
He views the herds in lazy slowness move, 
Their nerves unstrung by tranquilliz’d content; 
Or when he views them bounding o’er the hills, 
Or pour in wild pursuit upon the vale, 

In mute delight, he looks upon their joy. 

But when on some tremendous mountain placed, 
Where giddy danger hems the traveller in, 

And precipices dread, around him thrown, 

Seem frowning death on ev’ry varied side, 
Amazement, terror, admiration seize, 

Revolving swiftly through each hurried sense, 
And lift him imperceptibly to heaven. 

Now he from danger once again 

Looks on the awful eminence with joy; 













And foaming cat’racts dashing through their rocks, 
Mingling in mad confusion as they fall, 
And ev’ry frowning precipice around, 
Which once struck horror to his inmost soul, 
When danger threat’ned, seem to him secure, 
The voice of nature whispering to his ear. 
Can beauty, conqu’ring beauty, form’d to win, 
That hangs in blossoms on the maiden’s cheek, 
Hid from these scenes yield him such pure delight? 
Can power, can affluence, or can avarice self, 
Whose iron horrors petrify the soul, 
So dim perception in the searching mind, 
And cast such languid shadows o’er the eye, 
That it would tire, at such a scene as this? 
It cannot be; for though the mock’ry, art, 
Painted with harlot smiles, at first allures; 
Though gaudy fashion with her dancing throng, 
Braced to immudest elegance, combine 
With all the city’s enervating sports, 
‘To plant new pleasures in the human breast, 
°Tis only nature that is still the same. 
She knows no change, though age succeeding age, 
And season, season, strive to pluck her flow’rs. 
What though old winter in his freezing course, 
For some few months, to answer wond’rous ends, 
Makes her in inactivity repose; 
Still the returning spring, with fresh delights, 
And sportive graces laughing at her side, 
Girds with gay wreathes the renovated year, 
Dispels the clouds that fell from winter’s brow, 
And all his icy fetter~ ~nelts away. 
Ye slumbering mortals, who supinely lay 
On pleasure’s bosom, or on sorrow’s straw, 
Rouse from your idle dreams of joy, or woe, 
And cast your thoughts on happiness around, 
To nature’s blessings, and to nature’s God! 


—__ 


For the Repertory. 


THE VISION IN HELL.* 


Where crowded Londc- lifts her lofty spires, 
The world’s metropolis, Eugenio lived. 
In all the vice of luxury he revelled, 
Nor dream’d the swift career must quickly end, 
When death looks frightful to the guilty soul. 
Fatal unconsciousness! but one dread night, 
When from her dusky cell black darkness flew, 
And drew her doleful curtain o’er the world; 
He sunk in sleep, but his excursive mind, 
Rebellious to repose, pass’d transcient time, 
Reach’d the deep bosom of eternity, 
And thus his vision ran:—The bounding steeds, 
_ Which his weak efforts, from the chariot front, 
Vainly endeavor’d to restrain, with rage, 
Him and the chariot bore, resistless, down 
A hill, whose base look’d gloomy as the grave. 
Rattl’ing the carriage roll’d, the thund’ring sound 
Startled his trembling soul. so when Strombalo 
Belches his fury, like the cannon’s roar, 
Or like ten thousand thunders all at once, 
Bursting their direful force, the sound is heard, 
And fearful nature from the centre shakes. 
Now down the hill Eugenio vafe arrived, 
Gazed in astonishment; an iron gate, 
Strong, broad, and tow’ring from the darken’d vale, 
Whose massy hinges grated on his ears, 
While opening to admit him, there appear’d. 


™ The anecdote, from which this version was 
— us related by the celebrated Mr. Ryland, fa- 
r to the present Dr. Ryland, of Bristol, England; 
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Dark, dark and comfortless the space within, 

And, mingled with the darkness, shricks of horror 
Flung their tremendous anguish to his soul; 
There, solitary forms, whose haggard brows 

Were wrinkled with despair; whose faces show’d 
The inward pangs of the distracted soul, 

And from whose eyes corroding care look’d wan. 





| 
| 








Eugenio gazed; then, in amazement, ask'd 

One whose fix’d look was fasten’d on the ground; 
While to and fro with hurried pace he trode; 

* What place is this?” who then his head upraised, 
And, bursting groans that shook the disinal scence, 
With voice more dismal answer’d “ This is hell!” 


| * Hell!”—said Eugenio, “ why ’tis said in hell, 
| Flakes of hot lava and sulphurious fire, 


In burning oceans, lave the hapless soul.” 

O! who can paint the look hell’s victim gav« 

Fear struck Eugenio, as a direful shrick 

Of mightier anguish, and dismay he broke, 

And with the smile of agonized despair, 

He cried: “ would’st thou behold a soul in hell? 
Look here.” He spoke, and from his bosum tore, 
Its feeble covering. O! horror on horror; 

What a sight was there, for now tremendous flames 
Burst from his breast, where lay the hell conceal’d. 
What awful feelings fil?’d Eugemo now; 

What doleful terrors trembled at his heart. 

He begg’d permission to return to earth; 

Leave he procured, but when the clock proclaim’d 
The hour of twelve, he hither should return. 


And when the sun had reach’d meridian height, 
Torn by conflicting feelings he expired. 
VALERLAN. 


— 


For the Repertory. 


LAURA, OR YES AND NO 


Said gentle Laura when I sigh, 
*Tis no, I would express, 

When silent and with down cast eye, 
Then understand me, ves. 


The moon, by whose unconscious liglit 
The lover tells his tale; 

Now beam’d from full meridian height, 
Pale splendor o’er the vale: 


The stars nocturnal brilliance shed, 
Each danced within its sphere; 

Perch’d on the cypress overhead, 
The sparrow charm’d the ear: 


When, seated on the tuif below, 
I thus address’d my fair,— 
Must hopeless sorrow ever flow, 
Must Strephon still despair’ 


Art thou as fickle as the moon, 
That scarce a month is true; 
Must I, to gain the blissful boon, 

Forever, ever woo? 


Up to the silver orb she raised, 
Her soft, cerulean eye; 

Then in my anxious face she gazed, 
And answer’d—with a sigh! 


©! happy hour, does that mean no, 
Enraptured now, I cried; 

Shall Strephon all his fears forego, 
Will Laura be his bride? 


A blush suffused her lovely face, 





and is a well authenticated fact. 


My trembling hopes to bless; 


| 


| 


{ 


Now burst the bands of sleep, he woke, he rose, | 
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| She rush’d into my fond embrace, 


Her silence answer'd vee. VALERIAN 
———— 
For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 

Now while the moon, pale mistress of the night, 

Effulgent beams on yonder trembling wave, 
Come wing th’ excursive mind in tim’rous flight, 

From nature’s cradle, unto nature’s grave. 
Nay, further than the grave our thoughts can fly. 

Now soar aloft, now search the dark abyss; 
And whatis learn’d? a vast eternity 

Of hell in torture, and of heaven in bliss 
, And art thou yet so doubtful in thy choice, 
; Still undecided as respects the road? 
| Ronse from thy error, sinner, and rejoice, 
| Proclaim a Saviour, and obcy a God 
| LOTHARIGO 
oe 
| The soldiers and chimney sweeps in Lon- 
| don bear to cach other a great antipathy. It 
chanced one day, a soldier “neat trimly 
drest” was walking near Hyde Park, going 
to parade. One of the black coated gentry 
came softiy behind him, intending to daub 
his regimentals. The “ man of war,” how- 
ever, aware of his intentions, urned round 
aud guve him the retort corteous in se hand- 
sume a style that he laid him prostrate. The 
fellow, disappointed, grumbled, “Get out, 
; you d—-d lobster.” 





exclimed 

&: ia 

|, the soldier, * you infernal block rascal, you 
only want doi/ing to make you as red as Tam.” 


“ Lobster,” 


seni 
A short time since, a man, for a small 
boiled cabbage; and 
another, determined to outyie him in gluttony 


wager, ate I4ibs of 
undertook to devour a leg of pork, weighing 

2ibs. Some heavy bets were depending, 
}and when Yibs. had been swallowed, the eater 
was bribed to give over. 





iguanas 
Singular Passage in the Life of Sultan 
vimrou, 


Amrou, Sultan of Guzna, engaging ina 
war with Ismael Saiman, Sultan of Karilma, 
had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. 

The conqucror ungenerously confined 
his captive in a citadel, where he was close- 
ly and narrowly guarded. The prince, over- 
whelmed with fatigue, and not having eat 
any thing all day, begged of his guards that 
hey would give him some nourislimemt. 
They brought him a morsel of meat, to be 
dressed at the same fire at which the unfor- 
tunate Sultan warmed hmiself. Whilst Am- 
rou waited impatiently tll his supper was 
ready, a little dog, not less famished than 
himself, happened to snatch away the pit- 
tance, and immediately made off. The sul- 
tan, whose first motion was to pursue 
the thief, soon perceiving himself stopped 








sorte 


by a chain, laughed very heartily. The - 
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guards whose compassion he had excited, 
hastened to repair the loss, and inquired 
with astonishment, what could excite his 
laughter in the deplorable situation he was 
in? “I cannot forbear laughing at myself,” 
replied the prince. “ This morning in giving 
orders for a battle, I saw marching in my 
train three hundred asses, which the grand 
master of the houshold assured me were 
hardly sufficient to carry my kitchen, and this 
night I have secn a little dog carry it all in 
his jaws.” 














htladeiphta, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1811. 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication of F. is welcomed 
with all that cordiality which arises from an 
ardent zeal for the promulgation of that 
blessed economy which it portrays in such 
glowing colors. Any communication, tending 
to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom and 
spread eternal truth, shall always receive an 
impression on our sheets; and we sincerely 
hope it may make an impression more du- 
rable on the heart of every reader. 





| both of this city. 





Philo Mulicrum’s essay has neither of the 
qualifications which Aristotle so justly re- | 
quires; a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

We must acknowledge that we cannot |; 
see that excellence, which P. Sumptuous 
tells us is in his performance; we shall, 
however, handle the pruning knife, and af- 
ter cutting off the “ limbs and outward fiou- | 
rishes,” give it an insertion. | 

Alfred’s Ode to Solitude is so incorrect || 
in composition, and so little congruous to | 
the subject he has chosen, that we believe |} 
he will be obliged by our noncompliance | 
with his request for its publication. | 


Sixteen’s effort is, indeed, as juvenile as From 1 to 





his years; and not sufficiently correct for the 
Repertory. Instead of a plain subject for the 
first attempt of his pen, he has chosen one 
to which the energy of a Dryden would) 
scarcely be adequate. 

The supposition of I. H.S. is correct; we 
did request an interview for the purpose he 
suspected. We reserve his selection for an 
early insertion. 

Owing to a press of matter, previously re- | 
ceived, Clementina Caustic to Walter Wig- 
le, and Gregory Gravity to Peter Peaceable, 
ave reserved for our next number. 


' 
| 


—» 
MARRIED, 


At Dorchester, (Mass.) on the 4th inst. by 
the Rev. Mr. Codman, Mr. dlexander Balch, 


Diseases. ad. ch- 
Abscess 0 1 Insanity 10 
Consumption of lungs15 0 Old age 20 
Convulsions 1 3 Pleurisy 0 2 
, Decay 1 0 Small pox, natural, 1 0 
Diarrhea 1 0 Still born 0 1 
Dropsy 2 0 Sudden 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 4 1 Teething 01 
| Drunkenness 1 0 Ulcers 0 1 
Epilepsy 1 0 Worms 01 
Feve1 0 1 —_— 
Fever, nervous 0 1 33 14 
Inflam. of brain 1 0 
| Inflam. of lungs 01 Total 47 
inflam. of bowels 1 0 
Of the above there were, 
| Under 1 5 From 50 to 60 5 
4 60 70 2 
2 5 3 70 80 4 
5 10 1 80 90 0 
10 20 1 90 100 1/ 
20 30 5 100 =—110 0 
30 «640 12 _ 
40 50 4 Total 47 


| 
! 
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Last Sunday, at Trenton, by Robert M. 
Necly, esq. Mr. Thomas Barnes, jun. of Phi- 
ladelphia, to Miss Lydia Smith, of Trenton. 

On Tuesday evening last, at Roxborough, 
by the Rev. Dr. Rogers of this city, fhe Rev. 
Horatio Gates Jones, pastor of the Baptist 
church at Lower Merion, to Miss Deborah 
Levering, daughter of Mr. Nathan Levering 
of Roxborough, Philadelphia county. 

In this city, on Saturday evening, the 6th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Burch, Mr. Charles J. 
Sutter to the amiable Miss Mary Ritter, 


On Friday evening, 5th inst, Mr. Joseph H. 
Hest, to Miss Ann Vansise, daughter of capt. 
Jos. Vansise, merchant, of this city. 

DIED, 

In England, Henry Hope, esq. principal 
of the house of Hope & Co. of Amsterdam, 
a native ef Boston, born in 1786, and died 
worth twenty seven millions of guilders. 


— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
April 6, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 30th March to the 6th April. 
Diseases. ad. ch. 





By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 e@’ clock. 3 o’ clock. 


April 1 44 50 48 
2 42 47 49 
3 45 54 56 
4 46 50 52 
5 55 60 56 
6 47 48 48 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 











merchant, of Philadelphia, to Miss 4nn Clap, 
of the former place. : 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
Philadelphia Repertory. 
BY OBADIAH ODED. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor. 





— 


Cow Per. 


The public are informed, that new arrange- 
ments having been made with respect to the edito- 
rial part of this paper, some alterations will conse- 
quently take place inthe conducting of it. As these 
will add considerably to the expense of the publi- 
cation, an increase of the subscription list will be re- 
quisite, in order to enable us to continue the 
work, with a due regard to our personal interest 
and the satisfaction of our readers. Those therefore 
who are disposed to favor our infant undertaking, 
and who feel an interest in thus promoting the 
cause of virtue and literature, will use their endea- 
yours to support our attempt, for which we shall 
be grateful. 

On the commencement of ‘this publication, 
we contemplated regularly inserting the pro- 
ceedings of our national and state legislature, and 
a summary of foreign intelligence; but this having 
been disapproved of by a large proportion of our 
patrons, we shall in future insert only such as may 
be of peculiar importance. 

Agreeable to our first proposals, the Philadelphia 
Repertory shall be a receptacle for biography; re- 
ligious and moral essays; essays on scientific and 
entertaining subjects; poetry, fiction, wit and humor; 
with a regular list of marriages and deaths. 

With the second volume we shall commence the 
publication of the Propitiation, a poem, in six books, 
by Valerian. 

Since the conclusion of the Heiress of Sobeiski, 
no novel or romance has appeared; yet it is not our 
intention to eject such matter, but the end of the 
first volume being so near, renders it advisable te 
delay the insertion of one until the commencement 
of the second. We shail then present to our read- 
ers the Castle of Altenheim, a tale, by Ubaldo. 

Our paper shall have nothing to do with theolo- 
gical controversies, nor personal abuse. No politi- 
cal disputes can be admitted, 

For all politicians from us we debar, 
We'll be none ourselves, nor abuse those who are. 


CONDITIONS. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those m the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subseription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who donot notify us of their intention 
to discontmue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the paymant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
=—=—_—=—"—"——_————X—X————— 
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